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ALL HAIL THE UNION 
ATER runs down 
hill. But water can 
be forced up hill. 
The tendency of 
Wages among the 
unorganized is al- 
ways downward. 
Organization 
among wage-earners not. only 
checks this tendency, but forces 
wages up. 

Employers are endeavoring to 
make all the profit they can, and if 
their workmen are docile and non- 
union, they pay them the lowest 
wages so that the employers’ 
profits may ever be on the increase. 
The employer fears or respects the 
power of the union, for he knows 
that organization among his work- 
men will compel him to pay them 
decent wages and accord them bet- 
ter treatment. 

Many schemes are being hatched, 
with the aid of unscrupulous em- 
ployers, to induce workmen to keep 
out of unions, because the employ- 
ers are afraid of the combined ac- 
tion of their workmen. Employers 
have unions of their own, but they 
do not call their organizations 
“unions.” They call them “asso- 
ciations,” or “corporations,” or 
“trusts.” That sounds better to 
the employers. The workmen have 
the same right to organize as the 
employers. If an association is 
good for employers, a union is good 
for workmen. 














bw 


Why do workmen organize? Be- 
cause 

When workmen are organized 
they always get better wages. 

When workmen are organized 
they always have shorter hours. 

When workmen are organized 
they always have better working 
conditions. 

When workmen are organized 
they are not afraid of losing their 
jobs at the whim of a foreman or 
superintendent. 

When workmen are organized 
they become convinced there is no 
other plan whereby the workmen 
can be protected against avarice, 
greed, tyranny and injustice. 

When workmen are organized 
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they realize that the unions make 
independent instead of dependent 
men. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor has organized thousands of 
unions that have raised the wages 
of their members 100 per cent. 
since they were organized. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor has no mission other than to 
assist the workmen to secure jus- 
tice. The membership of organized 
labor is made up entirely of work- 
men and workwomen. Organized 
workmen know so well the value of 
the unions that they support the 
American Federation of Labor for 
the purpose of organizing the non- 
unionists so that they, too, may de- 
rive equal benefits.—Bridgeman. 





THE DEFENDER OF 





aHARS ago a man 
unknown to fame, 
a young man with 
an old face, all 
lined and seamed 
with woe ard want 
of suffering thou- 
sands, sat in the 
Governor’s chair at Springfield, Ill. 

Twenty years ago, almost; it was 
when John P. Altgeld was Gov- 
ernor, the eagle-eyed pioneer of 
radicalism, who saw with prophetic 
vision many things others did not 





see until years afterward, and 
then, as is the way of the world, 
was punished, persecuted and 


crushed for what he saw and dared 
proclaim. 

This young Chicago lawyer had 
left his practice to come to the 
State Capitol in the interest of a 
prisoner, whose release he sought. 
He asked an interview with the 
Governor. He got it. He failed in 
his mission. 

But through the years, through 
success and failure, through prose- 
cution and persecution, leaving be- 


THE DEFENSELESS 


hind the profitable legal work of 
the corporations, carrying forward 
the banner of labor, he has fought 
the battles, advocated the rights 
and plead for the liberties of those 
who toil. He was and is labor’s 
stanchest legal advocate. 


The interests always recognize 
brains. Sometimes the people 
don’t. The interests always re- 
ward service. Sometimes the peo- 
ple don’t. When the interests can- 
not buy a man they seek to ruin 
him. Clarence Darrow stands to- 
day, not prosecuted, but perse- 
cuted. 

Even some of the men whose 
cause he had plead have doubted 
him and deserted him. But the 
rank and file of labor will stand by 
him and future generations will 
perpetuate in stone and bronze, in 
prose and poetry, in painting and 
print, the words and gestures and 
face and form of the man who 
spoke for those who could not 
speak for themselves, the dauntless 
defender of the defenseless.— 
3ridgeman. 


i. B. TF. Ge &. 


CONGRESSMAN 


SIONGRESSMAN J. 
I. Nolan, from 
the Fifth district 








in this city, ar- 

rived in San 

a Francisco last 
Py : 


aF-S)} Saturday after an 
absence of about six months spent 
in the performance of his official 
duties at Washington. 

Congressman Nolan is very op- 
timistic concerning the prospects 
of labor legislation when Congress 
convenes in regular session next 
December. He says: 

“Labor has not had a chance to 
get much at the special session, as 
the only measures considered were 
the tariff and currency, and urgent 
efficiency and appropriation bills. 

“A great many measures of gen- 
eral interest to labor have been in- 
troduced, and from all indications 
will be given early consideration 
at the regular session, which opens 
in December. 

“The seamen’s bill will probably 
be reported to the Senate this 
week, and may possibly pass at 
this session. It is practically the 
same measure as the one vetoed by 
Taft. If the La Follette bill comes 
out of committee, instead of the 
Nelson bill, it will be more satis- 
factory to the seamen. The bill 
does away with involuntary servi- 
tude. When it comes to the House 
it will go through flying. 

“Had this session not been cailed 
for consideration of the tariff and 
the currency bill, a great deal of 
labor legislation would have been 
passed. I predict the early pas- 
sage of the Burnett immigration 
bill, prescribing an educational re- 
quirement, at the regular session. 
This measure was also vetoed by 
Taft. Of tremendous interest to 
labor is the American Federation 
of Labor anti-injunction bill. Its 
chances of going through the next 
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session of Congress are exceeding- 
ly favorable. 

“The women’s eight-hour bill in 
the District of Columbia passed 
the Senate and will no doubt pass 
in the House during the first days 
of the December session. 

“The committee on labor in the 
House has also recommended for 
passage the convict labor bill, giv- 
ing the different States the right 
to regulate the sale of convict- 
made goods shipped in interstate 
commerce. The principle embod- 
ied in the bill will be applied to 
the eight-hour law for women 
throughout the country, and will 
be made the basis for other legis- 
lation. 

“Briefly, this principle is that a 
State which legislates to protect 
its women and children workers 
is given authority by Congress to 
regulate the sale of goods made in 
other States where the workers do 
not receive the benefits of protec- 
tive legislation. For example, 
California, which protects its 
women with an eight-hour law, is 
made the dumping ground for 
goods from other States where the 
manufacturers work their women 
nine, ten or twelve hours. The 
principle of the convict labor bill, 
applied to such a condition, will 
enable California to refuse to al- 
low the sale of goods made in 
States which do not protect their 
women as this State is doing. 

“The same legislation is being 
sought in separate bills relating to 
child and woman labor.” 

Congressman Nolan will remain 
in this city until the regular ses- 
sion unless some important matter 
comes before Congress during 
these closing days of the special 
session.—Labor Clarion. 





Though every man upon the earth 
Has troubles of his own, 

Few have enough to make them leave 
The other chap’s alone. 


205510 
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MAN ABOVE THE DOLLAR 

Every time the clock ticks six- 
teen times a worker somewhere in 
the United States is hurt in an ac- 
cident, most of which a proper su- 
pervision of industry, coupled with 
intelligence, would prevent. Every 
quarter of an hour a worker is 
killed. 

The continuous toll of the shops, 
mills and railroads in maimed and 
dying exceeds each year the total 
blood cost of the Civil war; it 
strikes into the life blood of every 
inhabitant in fifty and of every 
worker in ten. 

If it happened at one place at 
one time, humanity would be stag- 
gered. Because it is scattered, 
continuous and familiar, it is tol- 
erated. Though we’re slowly learn- 
ing that life is more important 
than property, we’re still largely 
letting dollars stand in the way of 
welfare, instead of making them 
minister to the greatest good of the 
greatest number. 

Late in October, in Harrisburg, 
Pa., a unique convention is to be 
held. This is to be a convention 
to see what can be done to better 
the common lot. 

The delegates are to be from la- 
bor unions, stockholders, insurance 
companies, humane organizations, 
public officials; and the subject for 
consideration is the broad one of 
how to proceed to reduce accidents 
in industry, losses of life and prop- 
erty by fire and occupational 
wastes of health and welfare. 

Preliminary to it the state com- 
missioner of labor is visiting the 
various central bodies of organized 
labor, asking their help in the im- 
portant work of his department 
and explaining that if the fright- 
ful blood toll is to be made less, it 
can only be done by everybody 
lending a hand. 

If every State were to have con- 
ferences like these, at which facts, 
opinions and suggestions could be 
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cleared, it would not be long be- 
fore there would crystallize a pub- 
lic opinion which would enforce 
real progress toward safer and 
more just working conditions. 

Not the millennium right away, 
but progress. 

It is one of the best ways we 
know to put the man above the 
dollar.—Cincinnati Post. 


INTRODUCES LOAN BILL 

Representative Frank Buchanan 
of Illinois, a member of the labor 
group, has introduced a bill in the 
House amending the act of June 
25, 1910, an act to establish postal 
savings depositories for depositing 
savings with the government. The 
bill contains an elaborate scheme 
whereby the government is to re- 
serve deposits from individuals 
and corporations. It is also con- 
templated that there shall be cre- 
ated a loan bureau, under the su- 
pervision of a board of trustees, 
for the purpose of making loans 
on agricultural lands and improve- 
ments, homes and for other pur- 
poses. The annual rate of inter- 
est is placed at 3 per cent., and 
with a time limit of twenty years. 
It is further provided that coun- 
ties, cities, villages, townships, 
school districts or any other pub- 
lic taxing body can borrow money 
from the government for the con- 
struction of public works within a 
prescribed limit. One provision 
makes it possible for those who de- 
sire to purchase homes to borrow 
a sum not to exceed 50 per cent. 
of the assessed valuation. The 
scheme of the bill is for the pur- 
pose of providing means for those 
who have small means to secure 
a home at a reasonable rate of in- 
terest on deferred payments, as 
well as affording states and sub- 
divisions thereof, empowered to 
levy taxes, an opportunity to pro- 
mote public works. 











(By Daniel J. Tobin.) 


OME wise man said, sometime ago, that the greatest thing in life 
after all was making someone else happy. The greatest philoso- 
phers of the world have admitted at the end, that peace of mind, 
the real fact of understanding and believing that you have been 

just with your fellowman, is the greatest happiness that can be enjoyed 
by any individual. A very wealthy man sometime ago was asked why 
it was that he was still ambitious to climb still higher and obtain more 
wealth, and he admitted that while this was the common condition of 
life, he also expressed a feeling of remorse because of his great ambi- 
tion. He said, “When I was a young man I sought to climb up the ladder 
step by step, climbing higher each day, ambitious to get still higher, but 
at last I reached the point where I thought my every ambition was satis- 
fied. I had reached the goal that I had for a lifetime coveted, and I asked 
myself what did it amount to after all and I analyzed my own situation. 
The answer was that I found that the only pleasure in life was the climb- 
ing, and after I reached the point where I believed that perfect happiness 
awaited me, I found only my old enemy, Discontent.” So, it seems, after 
all, that the words of the old philosopher are true—to be happy yourself 
you must endeavor to make some one else comfortable in life, and if 
there are any class of men in existence who are doing this every day in 
the year, it is the men who are the leaders in the labor movement 
of the world. 

In talking with Mr. Gompers a short time ago, I asked him why 
it was that he was still struggling and fighting innumerable enemies at 
the small salary paid him by the American Federation of Labor, and he 
said, “There is something in life besides money. Very true, the Federa- 
tion only pays me a certain salary, but I-have enough and money is not 
the only reward for a lifetime. It is reward enough to know that I have 
helped in the struggle for the emancipation of the toilers; that I have 
lent my whole life toward making perfect the American Federation of 
Labor; that I have had the confidence of the three millions of workers 
who are toiling continuously for an existence; that I have helped to make 
the workshop better and brighter by having legislation enacted to pro- 
tect the toilers; that I have added another dollar to the salary of the 
laborer, all this knowledge and this feeling that I experience, tells me 
that after all my life has been worth something to my fellow man, and 
that is a greater reward to me than a salary.” 

There is something in this statement. There is truth in the lesson 
it conveys, that the feeling that you have done great good during your 
life is a reward that can not be purchased with gold. Therefore, you, in 
your small station, do your share of the work and help some one else 
along and thereby obtain that feeling of self-content enjoyed by all men 
who have helped their fellow man, as was intended that we should do 
when we assumed the obligation that we have all taken. 
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of today offer many solutions as to the cause of the increased cost 

of living and offer many remedies, many of which are absolutely 

impracticable. The trouble with the experts is that the majority 
of them are men who have never worked at the bench or on the wagon. 
They are men who possess a high education and who deal with the 
serious questions of life through their knowledge obtained from books. 
No man understands the struggles in the home of the worker or the 
pains endured by the family unless he is working for a weekly salary, 
and only such men understand thoroughly the responsibilities of provid- 
ing for a home and family. College professors and their kind are use- 
ful in the school only and are almost useless in dealing with the question 
which confronts the workers today, that is, making both ends meet; 
keeping out of debt and providing for a family on a small weekly wage. 
It is just as reasonable to expect a coal miner to be an expert watch 
maker, as to expect a man living among historic publications, in a home 
that has never known want, to solve the trouble between employer and 
employe or to find a remedy for making the dollar go as far today in its 
purchasing power as it did twenty years ago. Practical men in all indus- 
tries; men who have come from the ranks of the workers where hard 
knocks have been encountered and where obstacles have been overcome, 
are the men who are competent to deal with those important questions 
referred to above. After all is said, as to the many causes that have 
established the present high cost of living, such as the increase in the 
price of food stuffs, higher rents, etc., there are many other things that 
have a tendency toward depleting the treasury of the humble household. 
One of the causes whereby the salary of the individual householder has 
been used up is perhaps due to the growing tendency that has existed 
for the past year or two for the picture show. The picture shows of the 
country during the last year showed gross earnings of over $100,000,000. 
This is a new source of enjoyment that has entered into our American 
life, entirely unknown a few years ago. In every city and town through- 
out the nation, we find picture shows running from morning until night 
extracting the nickels and dimes from the pockets of the workers, be- 
cause it is safe to say that there are few of the wéalthy or higher class 
who patronize those institutions. A working man having a family of 
two or three children, is not complying with his duties in the present age 
unless this family is taken to the picture show two or three times a week. 
This adds up into the dollar and a half or two dollars per week and the 
older they grow the greater becomes the passion of the children and other 
members of the family for that same picture show, having the final re- 
sult of using up the extra few cents that ought to be allowed to remain 
in the home for the more important purposes. 

We merely quote this as an instance of where one of the new pas- 
sions of the day has a tendency toward increasing the cost of living. 
When we take from the earnings of the working people each year almost 
one hundred millions of hard-earned dollars, you are doing something 
which in time must eventually help to produce poverty. While we be- 
lieve that all human individuals ought to have a certain amount of enjoy- 
ment, and that it is bad to pine and drone all day and all night, still the 
picture show, while doing some good, is creating an evil that will eventu- 
ally become an expensive luxury to be maintained only by the common 
people. Before the habit grows too strong perhaps it would be well for 
the father and mother to endeavor to check the evil. While I may be 
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considered as exaggerating the situation, I venture to say, that if each 
householder will keep an accurate account of the money expended in the 
picture shows in his vicinity each year, that he will find that it would be 
sufficient to clothe the family if devoted to that purpose. Besides, many 
of the pictures produced are not beneficial to the young minds of the chil- 
dren who are so unreasonably absorbed by the passion of going to the 
picture show. 


J= M. LYNCH, the present head of the International Typographi- 





cal Union, has been confirmed by the New York State senate as 

commissioner of labor. We congratulate Brother Lynch on his ap- 

pointment. We canrot refrain from saying that it is a loss to the 
labor movement, and especially to the printers’ union, that President 
Lynch is leaving the head of that organization. He has filled the office 
of general president for the past twelve years with credit to himself and 
honor to his organization. It is safe to say that there has been no man 
in the labor movement, for a number of years, more able than Mr. Lynch. 
Hard-working, toiling night and day, adjusting wage scales and address- 
ing his membership from one end of the country to the other, his life has 
been almost impossible to describe, while acting in the capacity of gen- 
eral president. The salary he received from his organization was 
$3,500. The salary he will receive for the next four years from the 
State of New York, will be $8,500 per year and $2,500 for incident=! ex- 
penses, and he is worth to the State of New York three times the salary 
that he is about to receive. A more technical or thorough official could 
not be produced by humankind than Mr. Lynch. We regret his de- 
parture as an active International head, but we rejoice at his deserved 
success and we know that in his new position he will be of the greatest 
benefit to the working classes of the State of New York, while still re- 
taining his membership in the printers’ union. 





T is well for members of unions to understand that the first principle 
I of true trade unionists is their absolute willingness to be disciplined 
by the authority vested in their organization. No matter how we 
feel about the actions of our union we must abide by the decision of 

the majority. A true soldier is he who will obey the order received fron: 
his superior officer, even though in his heart he believes that the order 
may not prove beneficial or the policy advocated by the general is the 
best. A trade unionist who absolutely refuses to be governed by the 
actions of the majority of his local union is not true to his organization. 
If at any time something transpires that in our opinion is not just right, 
we must abide by the decision and endeavor by honest persuasion to 
educate the majority to see things in the richt way, but in the mean- 
time stand ready to be governed by the wishes of the greater number 
in the meeting assembled. This is applicable to all members in all unions, 
and it is also true that the local union must obey the mandates of the 
joint council and the International, and in turn the joint council must 
obey all orders from the General Executive Board. What does the 
opinion of an individual amount to, who, because he is displeased with 
the acts of his union, stands out in defiance thereof? The average indi- 
vidual constituting the membership of our great union today through- 
out the nation will have passed away within a short time and other men 
with other ideas will take their places. The true man is he who obeys 
the call of his union and the true local is the one that always lives con- 
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scientiously to the constitution of the International Union and to the 
rulings and decisions of the General Executive Board. Individuals who 
think they are greater than the body that created them, are those who 
are breeders of discontent and discord in an organization and eventually 
help to disrupt the parent body. Petty jealousies and individual opinions 
should not govern the organization. The judgment-of an individual is 
always useful and should be used in the manner only of explaining the 
grounds upon which said opinion is based, and if the majority decides 
against that opinion, he is more of a man if he submits gracefully, than 
if he cringes and proclaims against the action of the majority. There- 
fore, let us be trade unionists in every sense of the word. Even though 
we disagree with each other, always remember that the other fellow 
might be right, and that we are struggling only for that one purpose, 
that of doing what we think is best for the greater number, having our 
eyes always on the goal of building up our International to the coveted 
position we have always strived for—that of making it one of the most 
useful and beneficial International organizations of labor in this country. 
HE joint council of Boston or the local unions constituting the 
joint council within the last month presented Organizer Gillespie 
with a beautiful diamond ring costing $400 for the services he 
has rendered to the local unions in that district for the past six 
years. If there is any one man in the International Union that deserves 
credit for his work, it is Organizer Gillespie. Always working unselfishly 
to help someone else along, he has at length seen his services crowned 
with absolute harmony prevailing in the New England district, where at 
one time, after the 1907 convention in Boston, nothing but factions 
existed and bitterness prevailed. 

Although we are opposed to the principle of local unions making 
presents to officials, especially officials who are under salary, because 
salaried officials when they receive their pay, are entitled, in the strict 
sense of the word, to nothing more, but in many cases, and especially in 
the above-mentioned case, we must admit that it was a deserved tribute 
to an individual who never sought anything for himself, and when our 
most conservative unions in Boston agreed among themselves to present 
the organizer with this beautiful diamond, it was only after careful 
thought that the token was well earned. Brother Gillespie keenly ap- 
preciates the mark of respect shown him, not only in the value of the 
ring, but the expressions conveyed therewith, and we have only this to 
add that we hope that he will live for years to wear the well-earned 
tribute, and that his life will be as pure as the stone with which he was 
presented. 








THE ADMINISTRATIVE EGO 


The Wilson administration is 
making a wonderful record at 
Washington—a record of sane and 
solid achievement which brings 
into striking relief the imprudent 
public utterances of a few members 
of the Cabinet. It is interesting 
and very significant that Franklin 
K. Lane, as Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, is not demanding any world- 


shaking alterations of our social 


fabric. The fact that he has 
worked for some years on the great 
problems of railroad and express 


‘regulation may have something to 


do with it. These subjects do not 
lend themselves to declamation. 
For some of his colleagues we rec- 
ommend a rereading of those lines 
of Shakespeare beginning: ‘Man, 
proud man, drest in a little brief 
authority.” 


Ly 











ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—Strike 
called at the Union Biscuit Com- 
pany this morning by Business 
Agent Clinton, who was on the job 
bright and early and with the as- 
sistance of Secretary-Treasurer 
Duggan and Seventh Vice-Presi- 
dent D. Murphy, they brought Mr. 
Winkelmeyer of said company to 
terms after about four hours’ tie- 
up. The company signed up.seven 
of our members who receive an in- 
crease of $1.80 each per week, and 
ten new members who were driv- 
ing city wagons that held out with 
our men. These men received $2.20 
each per week increase. 

Thanking you for past favors 
and best wishes to the General 
Executive Board I am, 

Fraternally yours, 
H. STEFFEN, R.S., L. U. 600. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—I write 
this with the feeling that it may 
interest some of the readers of the 
Journal to know how the Team- 
sters’ movement is getting along 
in Chicago. 

It is fine, never better, surely it 
seems the spirit to organize has 
seized both the organized and un- 
organized, the progress made in 
the last year in our movement is, 
in our opinion, wonderful, both 
numerically and financially. 

Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 705, 
is making splendid progress, al- 
though it paid an average of al- 
most three deaths per month last 
year and about twenty-five death 
claims this year. The large death 
rate is due mostly to the advanced 


age of the membership. But de- 
spite of these facts and many other 
difficulties it has had to surmount 
it has increased its treasury as well 
as its membership. It is in better 
shape than it has been at any time 
since the strike of 1905. 

The tea and coffee drivers have 
increased wonderfully during the 
past year, organizing many firms 
of four and five and as high as ten 
men each, which has been of great 
benefit to the organization and 
leaves it today with a 95 per cent. 
organization. 

The bakery drivers have made 
great strides in organizing the un- 
organized in their craft, under the 
supervision of their business agent, 
Harry Becker, who is a _ sober, 
honest, hard worker, and entitled 
to the support of every right- 
thinking man in the movement. 
There are many possibilities for 
this union if they will only grasp 
the opportunities that are now be- 
fore them. 

The laundry drivers, who have 
so long been dormant, are once 
more beginning to wake up to the 
fact that the only difference be- 
tween an association and a union 
is, the boss belongs to one and the 
men belong, or should belong, to 
the other. They realize that the 
association is intact, and that, for 
their own preservation they must 
organize and it is gratifying to see 
the success that is attending the 
efforts of Business Agent Clay, 
who has assumed the responsibili- 
ty of trying to show them the 
benefits to be derived from organ- 
izing. In our opinion, it is only a 
question of a short time when the 
laundry drivers will once more 
occupy their position among the 
foremost in the ranks. 
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There are many other organiza- 
tions who are doing splendid work 
both in and out of the teamsters in 
Chicago and we cannot help but 
feel the scales are falling from the 
eyes of the working people and let 
us hope the time is not far distant 
when every wage earner will 
realize that their only salvation is 
to organize. 

Respectfully, 
T. F. MANY, 
R. S., Joint Council, No. 25. 





BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother :—Your re- 
quest that the members of the 
various locals throughout the coun- 
try send in a few lines to the 
monthly Magazine, is, in my 
opinion, an excellent one, and one 
that should meet with popular 
favor, and result in much closer re- 
lations between the various mem- 
bers and locals of the organization, 
and have a very broadening effect 
on the membership in general. 

A teamster of eighteen years’ 
experience, it has always puzzled 
me why a teamster is called an 
unskilled laborer. 

Now, no doubt, thousands of 
well-meaning persons will say off- 
hand that anybody can drive a 
horse. Which is true in the same 
sense that anybody can drive a 
nail, but that doesn’t make him a 
carpenter. Anybody can pull open 
a throttle on an engine, but that 
doesn’t make him an engineer. 

So I argue it is with a teamster. 
Anybody can drive a horse, but it 
takes a man who has had some ex- 
perience, and some knowledge of a 
city’s streets, numbers, piers, peo- 
ple, etc., etc., to make what I call 
a teamster. 

Take the baggage driver, he 
must look neat and clean, be able 
to know how to punch a railroad 
ticket, also how to punch a mileage 
book which requires a knowledge 


of geography and distance between 
various cities and towns, and if em- 
ployed by the larger companies he 
must be able to read his rate book 
and use the various classifications 
of the same (which, as you know, 
the men that made them do not 
understand). If his price on the 
freight is wrong he digs down and 
makes good or gets out. 


He stands as a buffer between 
his employer and the dear, old pub- 
lic, takes the abuse of both and 
gets the thanks of neither. 


Now I think that this takes the 
teamster out of the unskilled class 
and puts him where he rightly be- 
longs—in the skilled-labor class— 
as any justly thinking person will 
agree with me that a man that can 
do the above-mentioned things 
must surely have some brains, and 
is entitled to some consideration 
when he comes to his employer as 
a solid organization and not as an 
individual as a great many employ- 
ers claim he should do. 

In regard to the condition of the 
I. B. of T., C., S. & H. in Greater 
New York, I think that lack of co- 
operation is the main reason why 
but 30 per cent. of the craft is or- 
ganized. 


I also think that for an organiza- 
tion as young as ours the initiation 
fees in the various locals are too 
high. 

I also believe that with better 
management the _ organization 
would still have all or mostly all 
the express drivers that they 
gained during the big strike three 
years ago. I mean those of the 
four big companies. 

In closing I beg to inform the 
members throughout the country 
when coming into New York and 
having any baggage to be handled 
or when any of their friends come 
to the city to patronize the New 
York Transfer Company, as it is 
the fairest employers of organized 
teamsters in its line. 
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Thanking you in advance for the 
space you may give this, I remain, 
Fraternally yours, 
LOUIS J. BROWN, L. U. 645. 





JOLIET, ILL. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—I am 
writing you of the joyful evening 
we had at our smoker on the even- 
ing of November 6. We were sorry 
you were not with us, but G. F. 
Golden, our International Vice- 
President, was with us and gave 
us a delightful speech on how our 
International union is growing all 
over the United States. 

But, we will say this, that the 
members of all local unions of our 
International will have to attend 
the meetings of the local and not 
let the officers carry all the burden 
on their shoulders, that the time is 
here when all members must get 
out and agitate and try to get the 
unorganized teamsters and chauf- 
feurs into our International Union, 
because just so long as they are 
on the outside just so long will the 
boss use them to keep our wages 
and working conditions down. 
Brother, take yourself back to the 
time you took the obligation and 
see if you are true members or if 
you have broken your oath, and if 
you have forgotten your obligation 
attend the next meeting of your 
local union and hear the president 
give the new candidate the obliga- 
tion and then perhaps you will 
wake up and get busy. 

Brothers, the hill is high and 
you should not lay back on the 
cushion and let the other fellow 
pull all the load. You should get 
into the collar and pull your share 
of the load and build up your union 
and keep your dues paid up, for 
when the boss hears you are be- 
hind in your dues and the union is 
after you to pay them up, he picks 
you out for a weak, no-good union- 
ist and will use you for a tool, make 


you work a little longer than the 
good trade unionist; pay you no 
overtime; tell you that the union 
is no good; that the officers are all 
grafters, and all such things that 
go to keep you down. The boss 
never asks you if your little boy 
or girl needs a pair of shoes, or if 
he is giving you wages enough to 
buy the shoes. That is why the 
teamsters and chauffeurs are or- 
ganized so that we can demand 
wages enough to keep our homes 
and live like the boss. 

Hoping that we will all progress 
with the beginning of the new 
year, 1914, I remain, 

Fraternally yours, 
WM. LEMAY, L. U. 179. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—In look- 
ing over the November number of 
our Magazine I see where you in- 
vite the local officers to send let- 
ters for the Magazine, so here goes. 
In the beginning, I want te empha- 
size that the City of Smoke is still 
on the map. Local 260 is not the 
largest local in the country, but 
it has a charter and is sending per 
capita enough to Headquarters to 
hold that charter, and as long as 
we do that we figure we have a 
chance, some day, to have as good 
an organization as there is any- 
where. Pittsburgh is a city of 
close to 600,000 population and is 
the only big city in the United 
States that has not a good team- 
sters’ union. Considering the 
wages paid here, the hours and 
other conditions existing here you 
would imagine it would be easy to 
organize the drivers, but, believe 
me, it is some tough job. 

To give you an idea of the con- 
ditions under which the men work- 
ing at the craft in this city put up 
with I will briefly state some of the 
wages paid, some of the hours 
worked and some of the conditions 
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that exist here in Pittsburgh, a 
city of 600,000 souls. 

There are scores of drivers in 
this burg that don’t get over $9 
per week. Hundreds get the mag- 
nificent sum of $10 per. Hundreds 
of others get $12 per for driving 


two, three and sometimes four 
horses. When any of our members 


ask these fellows to join the union 
they want to know if the union will 
keep them if they get out of work? 

Now for the hours. In the ma- 
jority of stables the drivers have 
to report at 6 o’clock a. m., clean 
their teams and get out at 7 a. m. 
If they get through at 6 or 6:30 
p. m. they consider themselves very 
lucky. There are hundreds of driv- 
ers here that do not get through 
before 7 and sometimes 8 or 9 p. m. 
and do not get any overtime for it. 

On Sunday they have to go to 
the stable and take care of stock 
without pay, but in case they do 
not show up they are docked 25 
cents a head, according to what 
they drive. 

This, brothers, is the condition 
of affairs in this city and it is not 
the fault of the team owners, 
either. I have talked to several of 
the team owners lately and they 
have told me there was no objec- 
tion on their part to the men join- 
ing the union, and no later than 
last week I had a talk with a team 
owner and he told some of his men 
in my presence that he would like 
to see them in the union. He said 
that nearly every day he is asked 
by people that want some hauling 
done if he has union drivers. 

These requests for union drivers 
is the result of our constant and 
persistent agitation through the 
central body and otherwise. Out- 
side of this, things here are in 
pretty good condition in the gen- 
eral labor movement. 

The citizens of Pittsburgh have 
just passed through one of the 
most bitter political campaigns in 
the history of the city. Joseph G. 


Armstrong, a union glass blower, 
was elected mayor, the first time 
a union man was ever elected to 
that office in this city. We also suc- 
ceeded in electing John H. Herron 
business agent of the bricklayers’ 
union, to city council, a position 
paying $6,500 per year (pretty soft 
for Jack, eh?) So you see, broth- 
ers, the people of Pittsburgh are 
beginning to do things. 

In conclusion, I just want to say 
to the members of Local 260 who 
read this that the officers would 
appreciate the attendance of each 
and every member at.each meet- 
ing. We only meet twice a month 
and I can not see why a man can 
not spare an hour or two to look 
after his own interests. The meet- 
ings are the first and third Sun- 
days of each month in Labor Tem- 
ple, Webster avenue and Washing- 
ton street. Come and see us, boys, 
and get acquainted. 

Hoping the next letter I write I 
will be able to tell the membership- 
at-large that we have a thousand 
members I will say ‘““Whoa.” 

Yours fraternally, 
FRED REILLY, Sec., L. U. 260. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—Just a 
few lines to let you know how we 
are getting along in New York. At 
present everything is going along 
smoothly. All the locals are in a 
prosperous condition and are get- 
ting their wage scales signed with- 
out the least trouble. Since the 
first of January Local 807 has had 
their new agreement signed, giving 
our members $15 per week on one- 
horse trucks, $17 per week on two- 
horse trucks, $19 per week on 
three-horse trucks and $21 per 
week on four-horse trucks; a ten- 
hour workday, double time on holi- 
days if the men work and single 
time if they don’t work; 30 cents 
per hour overtime up until 9 p. m. 


we 
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and 45 cents per hour after 9 p. m. 

Local 645 has signed with its 
employers, giving its members an 
increase of $1 per week all around 
and 30 cents per hour overtime. Its 
wage scale now is $14 on single 
wagons, $16 on double wagons, $15 
on single trucks and $17 on double 
trucks, overtime at the rate of 30 
cents per hour and double pay for 
all holidays. 

Local 654 has got nearly all its 
new agreements signed at this 
writing, getting its men an in- 
crease of $1 per week except double 
truck drivers, who are getting an 
increase of 50 cents per week. No. 
654’s wage scale is: Singles, $15 
per week; double trucks, $17; 
three-horse drivers, $19; four- 
horse drivers, $21 per week, and 
overtime at the rate of 30 cents per 
hour and double time for all holi- 
days. 

Everything is harmonious in this 
town at this time and from present 
indications will continue so, with 
the exception of the lockout of the 
mail wagon drivers, which we ex- 
pect to see settled in the near fu- 
ture. 

This is all at present and will 
keep you informed how we are pro- 
gressing from time to time. 

With best wishes, I beg to re- 
main, Fraternally yours, 

WM. O’NEILL, 

Sec. Joint Exec. Council No. 16. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother — The 
teamsters and chauffeurs of St. 
Louis are now in better shape than 
they have been for several years 
past. During the last six months 
we have organized four new local 
unions and we have strengthened 
our old unions by an increase in 
membership, and at this time we 
have approximately 1,000 more 
members in St. Louis, in our twelve 
unions affiliated with the Team- 


sters’ Joint Council, than we had 
six months ago. Four of our unions 
have received increases in wages 
and better working conditions, cov- 
ering approximately about 1,500 
men. The increase averaged about 
$1 a week. The movement is en- 
thusiastic, all unions are well offi- 
cered and everybody doing every- 
thing that they possibly can to 
build up our movement in this city. 
Our Joint Council is well attended 
and every delegate is enthusiastic 
and trying to do everything he can 
to strengthen the movement. 

The Milk Wagon Drivers, Local 
603, of our city, are still fighting 
desperately to have the right to or- 
ganize. This fight has gone on 
since the 13th of June. The em- 
ployers are doing everything in 
their power to destroy and put the 
local union out of existence, and 
the members of the union have put 
up one of the hardest fights that 
has ever been seen to maintain 
their local union and have the right 
to organize, and at this time we 
have got the local union in excel- 
lent shape, on a sound financial 
basis, with a good, healthy organ- 
ization and rapidly growing, and 
we are certain to win out in the 
near future. 

The Chauffeurs, Local 408, of 
our city, are in a healthy condition, 
getting on nicely. They have been 
on strike now something like three 
years. 

The Carriage Drivers, Local 405, 
are in excellent shape. They hada 
seven years’ fight and won. 

The Truck Drivers, Local 600, 
are in better shape than ever be- 
fore. The Individual Ice Drivers, 
Local 602, are in a healthy and 
prosperous condition. The Ice 
Wagon Drivers’ Union, Local 606, 
which went through a hard strug- 
gle this year to organize, succeeded 
not only in organizing, but the men 
got their buttons on, and we expect 
to have a union of at least 800 men 
next spring. 
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The Van Drivers, Local 607, 
which recently organized, we have 
every hope of making a large and 
successful organization. Local 709, 
the Department Store Drivers, is 
in excellent shape and showing a 
gradual increase in membership. 
Local 729, General Teamsters of 
East St. Louis, is in excellent shape 
and doing nicely. The Furniture 
Drivers, Local 751, is in better con- 
dition at this time than it has ever 
been before, getting good wages, 
hours and conditions. This union 
is in excellent condition and stead- 
ily growing. Local 754, the Bag- 
gage Drivers, has just got a new 
agreement for its men, which is a 
very good agreement—the best it 
has ever had—and every indication 
is that this organization will have 
a substantial growth of member- 
ship the coming year. Local 784, 
the Piano Movers, got an excellent 
agreement last spring and is in a 
prosperous and healthy condition. 
It has a fine organization and it is 
well taken care of. 

Feeling that the teamsters and 
chauffeurs of the country would be 
interested in knowing of our prog- 
ress this past year, I concluded to 
have this article published in the 
Magazine, so that the rank and file 
of our organization could see the 
good that has been accomplished in 
the city of St. Louis. However, we 
have only begun in St. Louis, and 
we expect before the next conven- 
tion of the teamsters to have our 
city thoroughly organized in every 
craft. I feel that I speak the senti- 
ments of every officer and the en- 
tire rank and file of St. Louis when 
I say that every effort is going to 
be made by the Council to organize 
every teamster and chauffeur in St. 
Louis and better his conditions. 

Wishing our International Union 
every success, I beg to remain, 

Fraternally yours, 
DANIEL J. MURPHY, 
Seventh Vice-President. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—After 
reading the Official Magazine for 
the month of November I made up 
my mind to write to you, from now 
on, every month, to see this and the 
many others published in the Mag- 
azine. I read your very interesting 
editorial with much pleasure; have 
also read almost everything else 
that was printed in this month’s 
Magazine. I have read very much 
about the Honorable Mayor Gay- 
nor, of New York, and I do most 
heartily agree with you, that we 
shall “not” miss the late Honorable 
Mayor Gaynor very much and sure- 
ly will not shed any tears for the 
“soul” that has departed. 

My local has been organized just 
a little over a year and we haven’t 
had such an easy time. It’s “up 
one hill, then down the other.” It 
has been “work” all the way from 
the start, but that has been done 
with much pleasure by myself and 
all the others. 

In June of 1912, two months pre- 
vious to our getting a “charter” 
here, we had what one might call a 
“strike” among the drivers of the 
Gregory Transfer Company, which 
in truth was something of a very 
bad break, for no matter what, 
“the truth will out” that “united 
we stand, divided we fall.” There 
were something like fifteen or per- 
haps twenty boys employed there 
at the time. They made up their 
minds to “walk out” for a “raise” 
of wages, not knowing who the 
ones that were “loyal” or the ones 
that would “stick” with them were. 
So first one, then the other, went 
back to work. Why? Well, there 
was no union, no one to help them 
“fight” the battles that had come 
up, no one to lead them, no one that 
had the “grit” or sand to plead 
their cause. So there was a list 
gotten up among the boys to send 
for a charter to start a “union” 
here. The very man that started 
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the list and who made the speech 
that he was going to right the 
many wrongs that had been “hand- 
ed” the boys, who was going to do 
this and that, I am very sorry to 
have to say, did not have very 
much “backbone,” or what one 
would call nerve, grit and the 
“push” that make “leaders” among 
men. I haven’t any use for “men” 
that must be paid in “coin” for 
what good they can do for their 
fellow-men. This is a union that’s 
clear and simple, and it’s not here 
to pay wages to the man that 
works for the uplifting of the man 
below. This would be a _ very 
“sorry” world to live in if we “de- 
manded” pay for everything that 
we did. There are a lot of “so- 
called” men among men _ who 
haven’t got good common brains 
enough to make the start of being 
mere men. 


As secretary-treasurer of my 
local, I want to add a few words 
about myself that is very neces- 
sary to make some understand 
what it is to have to pull a load up 
grade almost always—a grade that 
very nearly reaches 90 per cent., 
which must always be made on the 
“low gear.” To reach a given 
“high” goal one must go “slow,” 
else he will more than likely “strip” 
or strain some inside “gears.” 
Brothers, in whatever you do please 
remember that it “pays to go 
slow,” meaning that no matter 
what business or work you do, “go 
slow” and do that work “right.” 
You only travel that way once. 

On the 3d of this month (No- 
vember) I reached the age of twen- 
ty-five, and from the time that I 
was seven years old I have been 
“fighting,” making the way for 
myself and widowed family; never 
had the time to attend any “school” 
to learn; have had to pick up what 
I could where I could; have learned 
from bitter and past experience, 
from traveling around from one 
place to another, that if one treats 


his fellow-men “right,” as he would 
wish them to treat him, that one 
will never “lose” anything; that he 
will rise and rise to the very top of 
the ladder; that he will soon find 
himself the leader. Leaders are 
not made; they are just “born.” 
You have lots and lots of them 
among you. It’s there, hidden 
away in the soul and body; all it 
needs is the “spark” to set it on 
fire. It’s hidden in all men that 
have the “good rich, red blood” in 
their veins. If you, dear brother, 
have found that man among you, 
then help him; do everything you 
ean to give him your good will, 
your help, for without it he is help- 
less. If you pull away from him, if 
you go among the members and 
“knock” and say, “Oh, if I had his 
position, if I had been elected in- 
stead of him, I would do this and 
that.” Brother, you haven’t been 
elected, so why not help the one 
that has? Why not get out and 
work? If you cannot find in your 
heart any “good” things to say of 
him, be a “real man” and don’t say 
anything at all. Remember this. 
Say to yourself, “If I cannot speak 
well of a man, I will not speak ill of 
him.” Another thing I haven’t got 
here: Always carry your “card,” 
paid up in full. Never forget and 
leave it at home. Wear that but- 
ton, like it was set with diamonds 
and you wanted to show it to all 
the world. Be proud of it. “It’s a 
nice button.” You know it as well 
asI do. Quite often I have some of 
the boys come to me and say, “I 
saw a negro wearing the same kind 
of button that ‘we’ wear. How 
about that?” they say. “If a negro 
can wear the same kind of button 
that we do, why I won’t wear 
mine.” “Now, remember this,” I 
tell them all, “that because the ne- 
gro does wear the same button it 
does not make one bit of difference 
to ‘us.’ Cannot you, as well as any- 
body, see and tell the two different 
colors? You are white; everybody 
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knows that. So do they knew that 
the negro is black. Then, again, 
remember that that same button 
originated from the men who drove 
‘teams’ and it cannot be changed. 
Why, does it matter that you see 
some one else wearing the same 
kind of clothes that you have on? 
In my time I have had some very 
‘fine’ suits of nice, clean clothes, 
and the first person that I would 
see would be a negro wearing the 
same thing that I had. Did it 
bother me? No, I knew that I was 
white and he was black; so there 
you are. Qh, yes, fellows, it’s very 
hard sometimes, but just ‘laugh 
and forget it... Remember that ‘an 
ounce of silence is worth a ton of 
senseless talk.’ ” 

I could go on and on with this and 
never find an end, yet this is my 
first “editorial’ and perhaps I 
haven’t written it like some one 
else would; but, brothers, I have 
tried to do my best—that’s all any 
one can do—so if there’s anything 
wrong with it, then I ask of you to 
pass over the faults, for no matter 
what I may try to do, to write or to 
say, I am but human and not “per- 
fect.” I have, as well as the rest, 
just lots to learn and I will never 
know it all. 

I want to add that we are again 
beginning to pick up in member- 
ship, and it is my earnest wish that 
we will some day have one of the 
largest membership rolls in the In- 
ternational Union. Brothers, when 
I find that I cannot hold down the 
high position—that of being the 
secretary of Local 213—then I am 
going to be man enough to turn 
loose and let the next man have it. 
But as long as there is any fight or 
blood left in my veins I am going to 
push just a little harder always, 
and I will never say, “I give up.” 

With all very best wishes, and 
kindest regards to yourself and all 
the members, I beg to remain, 

Fraternally yours, 
CHAS. C. MARKARD, 
Secretary Local 213. 


Note—Any one knowing the 
whereabouts of John Halberg, 
formerly a member of Local No. 
179 of Joliet, Ill., will confer a 
favor upon his mother if they will 
communicate with the secretary of 
Local No. 179, Mr. Louis Winkler, 
R. F. D. No. 1, Joliet, Ill. 





Local No. 260 of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
meets on the first and third Sun- 
days of the month in Labor 
Temple. The officers of the local 
union are anxious that all members 
should attend the meetings regu- 
larly. We publish this notice as 
per the request of the local union. 





“NOT BY MIGHT, NOR BY 
POWER” 


The clamorous reformer cares 
nothing for peace. He does not 
realize that he cannot legislate peo- 
ple out of the effects of shiftless- 
ness, incompetence or vice; he does 
not see that a law is valuable only 
so far as it is an accurate expres- 
sion of a real and general desire of 
the people. He feels simply that 
the evil can be overcome if only 
enough laws are made; and so he 
adds to the burdens of an already 
overburdened and lawridden pub- 
lic. It is childish to say that any 
kind of prohibitory law can actual- 
ly stamp out a great evil, and it is 
still more foolish to have such un- 
shakable faith in the efficacy of a 
law as to believe that its mere ex- 
istence on the statute books proves 
that it has accomplished its pur- 
pose. Yet so long as people will 
persist in thus blinding themselves 
to the facts, so long we may ex- 
pect to be overwhelmed with ab- 
surd laws that cannot be enforced 
and which, if they could be en- 
forced, would be entirely ineffect- 
ual.—Bellman. 











